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An Excellent Pro- 
gram 


Music School Faculty Gives High 
Class Recital As One of the 
Numbers on Regular 
Lecture Course, 


In spite of the obvious disad- 
vantage of not being able to pre- 
cede their appearance by the usual 
exaggerated reputation and made 
to order photographs common to 
lyceum products, the B. Y. U. Mu- 
sic School faculty received a 
warm welocme and scored a hit. 
It is a very difficult task to satisfy 
a home audience, but the good or- 
der, rapt attention, and hearty ap- 
plause at the recital Friday eve- 
ning is pretty fair circumstantial 
evidence of success. If more were 
necessary it could be found in the 
many favorable comments by 
competent critics. 

Aside from the musical talent 
present, one flattering individual 
ventured his professional opinion 
as an aesthete that it was the best 
looking company that has smiled 
or, a Provo audience this season. 

We are not the only ones who 
appreciate our Music School as is 
shown by a paragraph from the 
last Chronicle: 

“At the B. Y. U. at Provo we 
find a student body enthusiastic 
over music and the fine arts; we 
find a live band; a thorough going 
orchestra; an opera company of 
forty students; a music depart- 
ment equipped with pines: vi- 
olins, flutes and cotnets 5 and backs 
of it all the MAN who is respon- 
sible for this magnificent condi- 
tion, a man who lives, breathes 
and has his being in his Music 
School.” 


Judge Booth will speak at the 
Sunday evening meeting on “The 
Legality of the “Book of Mormon.” 

+ > > 


We wish to .congratulate the 
U. of U. Dramatic Club upon its 
successful presentation Of etes 
lawny of the Wells” in Provo, Sat- 
urday evening. We were more 
than pleased. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1910 


Announcement 


TRE FARMERS. > AN D 
HOUSEKEEPER s SCHOOL 
WILL BE IN cae FER- 


ROAR THESE VEN Di DO 
eel Be oe Vis NT ia at THE 
BRIGHAM YOUNG  UNI- 
Wanicsiid ¥. 

iE LECTURES. AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS WILL 


BE eGIVEN BY A= SELECT 
FACULTY FROM THE UTA 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND THE BRIGHAM YOUNG 
UNDTV ER Sia ve SURPLB- 
MENTED BY SOME WHO 
HAVE BEEN DOING RE- 
SEARCH WORK IN TEES 
SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 


ALL VARE. SPECIALISTS LN 
THEIR LINES; SOME HAVE 
A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 

LEGULAR MORNING 


CLASSES: WEIR aiiCl i 
SHORT SO THAT ALL STU- 
DENTS MAY ATTEND THE 


FORENOON LECTURES. 
TEE = YOURS ERED S 
ABOUT IT. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM. 


The subjects of the B. Y. U: 
Normal S. S. for next Sunday will 
be the following: 

Church Flistory—F. W. Kirk- 
ham. “The Need of Church Or- 
ganization.” 

Missionary Class—lHarl Glade. 
“A. Typical Street Meeting.” 
Y. M. Class—Fred Buss. 

tention.” 

Y. L. Class—Miss Reynolds. “A 
Lesson on the Apostasy.” 

New Testament—C, E. Maw. 
“A Sermon on the Bread of Life.” 

Principles of the Gospel—N. L. 
Nelson. “Foreordination and 
Predestination,” continued. 

300k of Mormon—A. N. Mer- 
rill. “The Probability of Joseph 
Smith’s Story of the Origin and 
the [inal Disposition of the Book 
of Mormon.” 


“At- 


Church Ecclesiastical Elistory— 
—John C. Swenson. “Paul’s Tri- 
all,” 


No, 16 


Some Early Hebrew 
Legends 


With Special Reference to Babel. 
By R. V. Chamberlain, 


The ability to write history is 
not an innate power of the hu- 
man mind. Unceivilized races 
have no impulse or desire to leave 
to posterity an accurate account 
of their deeds; nor do they pos- 
sess naturally the power of re- 


producing their experiences ob- 
jectively, As with young. chil- 


dren, so with them, fact amd faney 
mingle quickly and inseparably. 
Their narratives take on inevit- 
ably a poetical form; their histo- 
rical occurrences are transmitted 
only in song and story, where art 
has its due license. Only after a 
race has reached a considet cably 
advanced stage in civilization and 
has become politically organized 
does objectivity become suflicient- 
ly developed and distinet and the 
interest in leaving accurate rec- 
ords of the great events of a time 
sufficiently strong to make possi- 
ble the writing of history, 

Evidently oral tradition cannot 
remain unchanged or uncorrupted 
very long; whence, history, in its 
very nature, demands a written 
record. The traditions of those 
who* do not write inevitably un- 
dergo corruption and intermixture 
in transmission. Such traditions 
are termed legends. A consider- 
able body of a people never rise 
to an appreciation of real history ; 
and among such legend continues 
to hold sway. Jence, we may in 
this way have the two currents of 
written history and of unwritten 
tradition running on side by side, 
the latter treating, to some extent, 
different aspects of the same 
events as the former, but more 
especially dealing, in poetic way, 
with older, prehistoric oceurren- 
ces, The popular legends of this 
kind, when brought together, give 
use the folk-books of different 
countries. 

Llistory further differs from le- 
eend, on the whole, in kind of 
subject matter. It treats, particu- 
larly, large movements of public 
import, the popular leaders, wars, 
etc.; while legends deal more espe- 
cially with private or personal 
matters, such as appeal to the in 
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terest of the common people. 
When legend does deal with great 
national heroes or events, the ten- 
dency is for this same personal 
side to be emphasized. It in- 
forms us of “unimportant anec- 
dotes, of country life, stories of 
springs, of watering-troughs, and 
such as are told in the bed-cham- 
ber,” interesting in themselves, 
often enough, but by no means 
of historical rank. History coun- 
tenances only such reports as are 
verifiable; but legend is in no way 
concerned in establishing a clear 
chain of evidence to or through 
eye-witnesses, the imagination in 
time contributing much of its ma- 
terial. From the demand that 
these popular stories be interest- 
ing and full of action they be- 
come inevitably much altered 
through such contributions of the 
imagination. Very frequently 
they come to relate things that 
would be regarded as wholly in- 
credible according to the ordinary 
canons of common sense or of his- 
tory. The presence of these in- 
credible elements is one of the 
surest indications of legendary 
character. 

History among the Hebrews, as 
among other peoples, followed, in 
the manner indicated above, the 
earlier period in which oral tra- 
dition prevailed. It would be 
truly remarkable if this race, so 
highly gifted in the poetic faculty, 
and so intensely religious, had not 
developed in rich abundance the 
form of poetry, termed legend— 
for legends must be classed with 
poetry, their purpose being to 
please. to teach, and to inspire or 
elevate. And, as a matter of fact, 
anyone who reads the Old Testa- 
ment understandingly, and sym- 
patheticically must recognize 
much poetry of this kind, form- 
ing, as it does, some of its most 
interesting and affecting portions. 
Some of the earlier sections of the 
Old Testament, such as Genesis, 
it is clear, had been matters of 
popular tradition for a great 
length .of time before their final 
collection and commitment to 
writing. 

If people would cease making 
the senseless “confusion between 
legend and lying” and recognize 
that legends are poetry and that 
they must be treated and inter- 
preted as such, they would no 
longer hesitate to acknowledge 
that the Bible contains them. To 
perceive their presence is not to 
take a step toward scepticism, but 
rather is to take a step toward per- 
ceiving the beauty and under- 
standing the significance of the 
narrative. It is a matter of get- 
ting correct knowledge. To one 
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who reads with feeling and some- 
thing of an aesthetic sense, to 
eliminate the poetry existing in 
the form of these legends would 
be to take away much that gives 
the loftiness and perennial inter- 
est to the Old Testament. 

How, then, shall we interpret 
these legends when they are rec- 
ognized? In the first place, not as 
history. But, on the other hand, 
it must be kept in mind that they 
come from a time when man did 
not—were not intellectually able 
to—distinguish between poetry 
and reality; and, hence, it would 
be an error scarcely less great to 
regard them as allegorical and 
symbolic and as never intended 
to represent reality, The legends 
are not the product of any one 
man, or of any one generation, 
although the artistic form of some 
of them suggest the final touch of 
the professional; but rather, in be- 
ing passed on from generation to 
generation, they come to be large- 
ly the product of the race as a 
whole, clearly reflecting the intel- 
lect, the ideals, and the hopes of 
the times from which they have 
been transmitted: Point and 
meaning the legends always have, 
for this is an invariable condition 
to their persistence ; but this point 
and meaning can be arrived at 
only through a recognition of the 
nature of legends and of the con- 
ditions under which they arise. 

Many of the legendary stories 
are clearly intended to answer 
questions. A reflecting person 
may see how stories of this type 
arise in any country district. But 
the general origin of legends will 
be understood with especial clear- 
ness by one who has had, at first 
hand, close acquaintance with un- 
tutored savages, such, for exam- 
ple, as the Indians. Why does the 
ciane have such slender legs? The 
Indian answers with a story. Why 
is the Great Salt Lake so brinv? 
Again he has a tale. Why the red 
earth at the mouth of Red Butte 
canyon? A legend tells. Why one 
kind of pinenut in the Rocky 
mountains, and another kind in 
the Deep Creek mountains? A 
tale, which the Indian believes 
sincerely, supplies the informa- 
tion. Why the rain-bow? Why 
the howling of the coyote at 
night? Why the quills of the por- 
cupine? Why the parasitic habit 
of the mistletoe? Why this deep 
cave or that great isolated crag? 
Why this ceremony or that cus- 
tom? Why so many tongues and 
tribes? — such questions have 
been asked over and over again 
by each new generation, and the 
old men have answered with 
pointed stories which they tell to 


a never-tiring circle around the 
winter camp-fires. } 
So, too, beautiful stories were 
told in answer to ever recurring 
questions about the camp fires of 
Israel. Such older variants of 
these as we have recovered to us 
are in metrical form; hence, it is 
believed that they were at first 
sung, only later being recorded in 
the prose form in which they are 
mostly recorded in the Bible. A 
few of the legends are from faded 
myths. Such a myth is clearly 
indicated in the reference to the 
conflict between Jehovah and Ra- 
hab, the great monster living in 
the waters under the earth, in 
which Jehovah triumphs and 
cleaves Rahab in twain. Some of 
the legends of this class are ef- 
forts at answering questions, 
such as we are, at times asked 
even to this day by our children 
and which, moreover, are often, 
at bottom, profound questions 
which science today is still seek- 
ing to solve. Why does mas, die? 
Whence is his body and lan- 
guage? Whence the love of the 
sexes? Why does the snake lack 
legs and thus have to crawl upon 
its belly? Why must woman suf- 
fer and man toil? What is the 
rainbow and its meaning? To ask 
questions is innate in man—the 
child comes into the world with 
“Why” on its lips. Ask questions 
man will; and answer them he 

will as best he may. 

It is inevitable that a primitive 
people should ask the reason for 
tribal relations and boundaries. 
The Israelites asked these ques- 
tions and we have the legends in 
which the answers came to be 
given. These were their first ef- 
forts at a philosophy of history. 
In these legends the underlying 
relations are commonly historical ; 
but the explanations are clearly 
poetic. Why was Canaan the ser- 
vant of his brethren? Why had 
Ishmael become a Bedouin peo- 
ple? How did it come about that 
Gilead should separate Israel and 
the Armaeans? And so on. The 
stories in which the answers were 
given are well known. In con- 
nection with these may be men- 
tioned the legends that seek to an- 
swer certain geological questions. 
What was. the origin of the Dead 
Sea and the surrotinding desert? 
The sin of the inhabitants 
brought upon the region a curse. 
Whence the pillar of salt near by 
which so much resembles a wom- 
an? The familiar story of Lot 
tells. 

Among the Israelites what may 
be called ceremonial legends were 
conspicuous. Customs and cere- 
monial legends were conspicuous. 


Customs and ceremoniessare ex- 
tremely persistent, and, among 
different peoples, are often ob- 
served long after their origin and 
original significance have com- 
pletely faded. It is well known to 
be so in the churches of Chris- 
tendom, even. The beginnings of 
the multitude of ceremonies and 
customs of the Hebrew were, at 
the earliest known time, mostly 
obscure or wholly lost. The ever- 
present “why” on the lips of the 
more inquiring adults and espe- 
cially of the wide-eyed children 
here again demanded explana- 
tions. A host of legends in time 
resulted from this demand; for 
the real, historical reasons it was 
impossible for anyone. to have 
given. Why was it forbidden to 
eat the meat from the hollow of 
the thigh? Because God struck 
Jacob there while wrestling with 
him at Penuel. (Gen. 32.) And 
why did people limp in passing 
through this place? In memory 
of Jacob who was thus lamed 
there in this wrestling bout. Why 
the sanctuary at Bethel? Because 
a certain stone there served as a 
pillow to Jacob during the night 
in which he dreamed of the lad- 
der reaching to heaven. And, sim- 
ilarly almost,’ every other, sanc- 
tuary had a legend explaining its 
origin or first anointing. These 
legends are invaluable in giving 
us an insight into the early reli- 
gious feeling among this people. 

Finally, we may mention the 
class of legends having for their 
object the explanation of proper 
names. which, so often, are very 
old and much altered in form. The 
tendency to seek an explanation 
of such names is widespread and 
inveterate in the human race. 
There are many people among us 
who believe unquestioningly that 
the Connecticut river was so 
called in the first place because 
it runs between and thus “con- 
nects” New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, while it runs across and so 
divides or “cuts” Massachusetts. 
Manhattan was not so called be- 
cause of the exclamation of an 
Indian upon seeing there for the 
first time a’ colonist wearing a 
great Dutch hat, “Man hat on,” 
although a story so affirms. Many 
stories current in London purport 
to explain the origin of the name 
of a certain street generally called 
“Rotten Row,” but which, as a 
matter of history, comes from the 
French “Route en roi.” Some peo- 
ple in Utah, likewise, take seri- 
ously the story that Ogden re- 
ceived its name from the words ol 
an early English traveler who, in 
disgust with the place, exclaimed 
“IVs an ’og den (hog den).” 
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Legends having an etymologic- 
al reference are especially com- 
mon in the Old Testament. As 
with other early peoples, and as 
with the uneducated classes of to- 
day, the etymologies given in 
these legends are often extremely 
naeve and far from sound. Beer- 
sheeba is explained as originating 
from Abraham's giving to Abimi- 
lech seven (Sheba) lambs at the 
well there. (Gen, 21.) The name 
Isaac (more exactly Jishak) is ex- 
plained by the story that when 
his birth was foretold to his mo- 
ther she laughed (Sahak.) (Gen. 
8.) Jacob is, with wide license, 
interpreted “heel-holder,” the sto- 
ry being that at birth he held his 
twin brother by the heel and thus 
robbed him of his birth right. 
(Gen. 25.) Reuben is loosely re- 
ferred to “rah beonji,” he hath 
regarded my misery (Gen. 29.) 
And so in many other cases. 

The child-like naturalness and 
simplicity of many of the ety- 
mological explanations is well il- 
lustrated by the legend of Babel 
(Heb. Babel). In Babylon there 
was a multitude of tongues due 
to the coming together there of 
many nationalities. The Hebrews 
made a connection between this 
fact and the name of the place, ex- 
plaining Babel as a derivative of 
their word balal, to confound, ut- 
terly unmindful of the fact that 
Babel is not a Hebrew word and 
that in its proper language it un- 
mistakably means “Gate of the 
Gods.” 

In Babylon and Assyria tall 
pyramidal temple towers, built for 
purposes of religious worship and 
of astronomical observation, were 
very common. The tower of Ba- 
bel referred to in the Biblical le- 
gend and those of various neigh- 
boring peoples seems most likely, 
although not with entire certain- 
ty, to have been the tower of Bor- 
sippa, concerning which an in- 
scription found on a cylinder re- 
covered from the ruins of Baby- 
lon speaks as follows: “The build- 
ing named the Stages of the Sev- 
en Spheres, which was the tower 
of Borsippa, had been built by a 
former king. He had completed 
forty-two cubits, but he did not 
finish its head. During the lapse 
of time it had become ruined, 
They had not taken care of the 
exit of waters so that rain and wet 
had penetrated into the brick- 
work; the casing of burned brick 


_ had swollen out, and the terraces 


of crude brick are scattered in 
heaps.” 

A great tower of this kind left 
unfinished and falling to ruin, 
must have excited the wonder of 
people seeing it or hearing of it. 
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Legend must quickly surround it. 
It was a very natural thing for the 
Hebrews, in story, to connect it 


‘with the confusion of tongues so 


conspicuous in Babylon — for, 
with the lapse of time, the ten- 
dency is ever for legends origin- 
ally distinct to become united into 
larger units and to become asso- 
ciated with less distant things. 
The use of such towers for astron- ° 
omical purposes would be easily 
suggestive of the Hebrew and 
Arabic beliefs that the builders of 
the great tower were attempting 
to get near to the star or to reach 
heaven, To the Hebrew this 
would seem especially impious 
and a just cause for the divine 
wrath. Now a difference in lan- 
guage is obviously a disadvantage 
—an evil; and, since languages 
were then believed to be directly 
given by God, the confusion at 
Babylon would readily appear as 
a curse laid by God in his anger 
upon the builders of the tower. 
To the writer the story seems 
quite possibly to have been a re- 
moulding of an older legend wn- 
der particularly suggestive con- 
ditions, as has frequently hap- 
pened in other cases. Oral tradi- 
tions preserves real history but 
a few generations. 

Of course, it is now well known 
that we have records in several 
languages much older than the 
dates given for Babel, and that 
there is not the slightest ground 
for thinking that languages ac- 
tually began as a historical fact 
at the time or in the way de- 
scribed. Obviously the story 
gives no heed to the real antiquity 
of the races, to the clear contra- 
diction of narratives found else- 
where in scripture, to the wide 
distribution of the races or to 
their phyicsal differences which 
are far more deep-seated than 
their languages, etc. But the le- 
gend conveys a strong lesson in 
tevealing to us vividly the He- 
brew faith in the supremacy of 
God and in the punishment which 
he visits upon pride and arro- 
gance in man. 

In the folk-stories of races of 
various other countries we find 
stories accounting for the differ- 
ences in language, some of them 
much suggesting the Hebrew ac- 
count. Some of this type may be 
mentioned. The Hindu legend is 
as follows: “There grew in the 
center of the earth the wonderful 
‘knowledge tree.’ It was so tall 
that it reached almost to heaven, 
It said in its heart, ‘I shall hold 
my head in heaven and spread 
my branches over all the earth, 
and gather all men together un- 
der my shadow and protect them 
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and prevent them from separat- 
ing. But Brahma, to punish the 
pride of the tree,’ cut off its 
branches and cast them down on 
the earth, when they sprang up 
as wata trees, and made differ- 
ences of belief and speech and 
custom to prevail on the earth.” 

In Greece the legend recounts 
how the Aloidae piled Mount Os- 
sa upon Olympus and then, in 
turn, Mount Pelion upon Ossa, in 
an effort to reach heaven and ov- 
erthrow Zeus or Jupiter. Later, 
in the mind of Plato, the leoend 
was, developed in more serious 
form. He held that there was a 
Golden Age in which men and 
animals all spoke a common 
tongue; but that, finally, Zeus 
confounded their speech because 
men had become arrogant and de- 
manded eternal youth and immor- 
tality. 

Among various other peoples, 
legends concerning the origin of 
languages existed; but these were 
mostly less suggestive of the He- 
brew narrative. Peoples ex- 
change nothing so readily and so 
persistently as their stories and 
wherever races have had oppor- 
tunity for contact we find evi- 
dences of such interchange. No 
greater error could be made, how- 
ever, than to suppose that resem- 
blances between the stories of ditf- 
ferent peoples are necessarily to 
be accounted for on the ground 
of contact and borrowing, or of 
common traditions. By such has- 
ty inference, different men have 
proved to their own satisfactions 
that the American. Indians have 
descended from the English, from 
the Welsh. from the Greeks, from 
the Romans, from the Chinese, 
and from other peoples. The 
cause of resemblances is  fre- 
quently psychological, for the 
mind of man is pretty much the 
sane wherever found, and in- 
clined much to follow the same or 
closely parallel paths when seek- 
ing solutions to identical ques- 
trons under conditions largely 
similar. Any one who has ob- 
served the untaught child spon- 
taneously asking the same ques- 
tions generation after generation, 
and just as spontaneously reach- 
ing the same or closely similar 
conclusions, will recognize the 
importance of psychological par- 
allels in bringing about general 
resemblances between many folk- 
tales of different primitive peo- 
ples irrespective of any physical 
contact between them. 

A person setting out specially 
to-find resemblances between the 
stories and legends of any two 
peoples is likely to find them and, 
perbaps, duly to exaggerate them 


and to read into them much that 
is wholly unwarranted. Primitive 
peoples do not hold in common 
the view that there is a canopy 
over the earth because of any 
common tradition, but only be- 
cause they are subject to the 
same optical illusion. And they 
all believe the sun moves across 
the sky and that the earth re- 
mains still because their minds 
act in the same way in interpret- 
ing identical phenomena. Simi- 
larly, they do not attribute a deity 
to every spring and stream, to vol- 
cano and wind. to the thunder and 
storm, and think of one back of 
every natural phenomena because 
of common origin or tradition ; 
they do so because it is the nature 
of the human mind in a certain 
stage of its development so to in- 
terpret causation. 

The question concerning the 
origin of differences in tribe and 
language is one which must neces- 
sarily arise and which must ne- 
cessarily receive some answer 
among the most diverse peoples 
and races. Primitive man quite 
as inevitably regards language as 
the direct gift of a God as he 
would lock to the same source for 
the cause of wind or volcano. Di- 
versity in language being obvi- 
ously a hindrance and an evil 
among. men would naturally be 
regarded as brought about by 
God or by gods in anger at some 
offense or usurpation among men. 
The fact that legends concerning 
a confusion of tongues are wide- 
spread and in certain general fea- 
tures similar, is only what might 
be expected—it is no proof of a 
common tradition of an actual 
historical occurrence or of actual 
physical contact. Correspond- 
ence in myths and legends of peo- 
ples must be both extensive and 
detailed to establish community 
of source or of physical contact. 

Only the childish and immature 
mind can lose by learning that 
much in the Old Testament is 
poetical and that some of the sto- 
ries are not true historically. Po- 
etry is a superior medium for 
conveying religious truth. “Ev- 
eryone who perceives the peculiar 
poetic charm of these old legends 
must feel irritated by the barba- 
rian—for there are pious barba- 
rians—who think he is putting the 
true value upon these narratives 
only when he treats them as prose 
and history. Only ignorance can 
regard such a conclusion as ir- 
reverent for it is the judgment of 
reverence and love. These po- 
etic narratives are the most beau- 
tiful possessions which a people 
brings down through the course 
of its history, and the legends of 


Israel, especially those of Genesis, 
ate perhaps the most beautiful 
and most profound ever known 


on earth.” REGS 
A Theme 


INTRODUCTION — Of spe- 
cial note to College students. 

SUBJECT MATTER—Profes- 
sor Osmond gave some vety ex- 
cellent dramatic readings from 
Shakespeare Thursday © evening 
before the College Club. Some of 
the most notable passages in dra- 
matic literature were ably inter- 
preted, among them being “I Met 
a Fool in the Forest,” “As You 
Like It,’ “Queen Mab,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Soliloquy on Sleep,” 
“King Henry IV,” second part, 
and scenes from “Hamlet.” 

CONCLUSION—If ‘this an- 
nouncement has been perfectly 
familiar to you since Thursday 
evening, then the vantage ground 
of dutifulness exalts you beyond 
reproach; but, if it sounds a bit 
“newsy’ then surely you’re ca- 
lamity-stricken and conscience- 
smitten. Your inevitable fate is 
that that same bad eminence 
which you have attained is seized 
by your enemies, who have as- 
sumed thereby the power for your 
own destruction, and are afforded 
inestimable pleasure in promul- 
gating the truthfulness of your 
unscrupulous punctuality: 


Et tu, Brute 


We should like to know what 
STUDENT LIFE means by pub- 
lishing such “junk” as that clip- 
ping from the “Salt Lake Herald” 
regarding the U. of U.-B. Y. U. 
basketball situation. Had you 
taken trouble to look up the mat- 
ter you would have found that the 
article referred to showed a reck- 
less disregard for the facts of the 
case. Neither by the official sched- 
ule nor by any subsequent change 
was there a U. of U-B. Y. UL 
game set for the first semester. 
Consequently we could not ask 
for a postponement for the selfish 
reasons stated. Very naturally 
we object to that sort of adver- 
tising. 


> + ¢ 
Fanny McLean, teacher of the 
Sixth grade in the Training 


School, is unable to be in school 
at present. Mrs. Fay Cummings 
is taking her place temporarily. 

+ + + 


Mrs. Alice E. Parker will teach 
dancing every Friday evening 
from 7-8:30 o’clock at the B. Y. 
U. gymnasium. For further par- 
ticulars call at 44 West Center. 
Phone, 236K—Bell, 
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SOME COLLEGE CURIOSITIES 


We've people Redd and Black and Brown 
And Gray and White and Green. 

We've Earls and Dukes and Princes, 
- We even boast a King. 
. We've Days and Weeks as well as Knights, 
We've Adams, Stout and True— 

We don’t stop short with Mr. One, 

We have a Mr. Tew. 

We've Hunters, Fishers, Millers Strong, 
We've Gardners by the score. 

We've Taylors, Tanners, Potters, Smiths 
And many Workman Moore. 

We have a Park, a Pond, a Glenn, 

We've Rivers, Brooks and Hills. 
We have some Woods, some Swards and Glades, 
We have Freshwater Mills. 

We have a Henrie full of Birds, 

They Carroll Sharp and Lowe. 

The Peacock, Partridge, Holindrake, 

Our numerous Cox and Crow. 

We have some Barnes with Hayes and Straw, 
A box of Honey Bees. 

A Goat, a Lamb, a Hogg, a Steed, 

A Page to care for these. 

We have a Kitchen and a Cook. 

We have a Ward and Hall. 

We’ve Cloves and Mace and Bartlett pears 
And Beans for all who Call. 

We've Berrys, too, of several sorts, 

We've Lemons very Sauer. 

There’s Hubbard squashes in our Lott, 
We have the Graham Flower. 

We've several Winters and some Snow, 
We’ve Hales and Frost and Freeze. 

We have a Starr, some Glaziers, too, 

We've Fauxes and we've Gees. 

We have a Shipp with Stern and Helm, 
But some Wride in our Buss. 
-A Walker and a Trotter, too, 

Both spend their time with us. 

We have some Pynes, a Lily white, 

A Rose with many Thornes. 

We have some Hands, a Heder, two, 
Our Bonnett well adorns. 

We have a Foote but not a shoe, 

A Maw who is a man. 

We've Gourley boys and Boyer girls, 
These Riddles guess who can. 

We've Vests and Hoops and other things 
We don’t know what to Collet. 

We've Money Loose and Ritchies rare, 
We've Waltons, but no wallet. 

We have a Camp, and Miner’s Holt, 

Some Russel out to Staker. 

We really have a Truman here, 

We have a Noble Baker. 

Some Foster Love and others Hate, 
We’ve even some who Steele, 

But there’s that Goodman Mr. Wright 

He does the honest Deal. 

We're blessed with Mathew, Luke and John 
And some Apostle Marks. 

We've Johnson, Shelley, Hood and Burns, 
We've Stephensons and Lorchs 

We have a Woolsey, Finch and Blake, 

A Collier has come. 

We've many more but for today 

Our “rigmarole” is Dunn. 


Elegance of style, combin- 
ed with lasting qualities, 
is our sole aim in the 
shoe line 

Every woman knows the sat- 
isfaction in wearing properly 
constructed foot-wear. Our 
spring, line of ladies’ ox- 
fords are ready for your in- 
spection 


In them pou will note the discriminations 
we use in choosing, materials, paiterns 
and lasts, that make our shoes so 
distinctive 


R, RL IRVINE & SON 


Some men never see the oppor- 


tunity close at hand. Are you 
one of these? Or do you wear 
Star Brand Shoes because they 


are better. If-you do not 


get wise and 


Walk on Stars 


solid Only By 


Fletcher & Thomas 
Company 
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Che White and lie 


THE WHITE AND BLUE 


Not Editorial 


A strange thing to note in 
“school boy” conversation is that 
the subject latest studied has 
greater influence upon the vocab- 
ulary than even years of habit. 
The suffix “ites” is undoubtedly 
an extract from some Book of 
Mormon formality. Hence it’s a 
reasonable deduction ; that the au- 
thor of that masterpiece in which 
the 11’s were branded falsely, is a 
first year. He likely had his 9:45 
exams. and inter-class athletics 
slightly jumbled in his fluctuating 
and erratic imagination. It may 
be of interest to our rural friend 
to know that that particular 
humpty-dumpty, or in other 
words, the. political boss with 
whose name the first year chose 
to re-christen the third year, had 
descended already from the acme 
of his authority before the game 
referred to was played. Further- 
more (in his language), be it 
known unto all nations, kindreds, 
tongues and people, that we, the 
third year H. S. students hotly re- 
sent the silly inappropriateness of 
the epithet. by which we were re- 
ferred to . 

Now, if that department of this 
institution in which the ignoram- 
us and erudite of three classes 
cuddles in brotherly love beneath 
the protection of their nick-name, 
College, must go to the first years 
for a celebrity, let these good fel- 
lows know that two ones and an 
H. S. are sufficiently formidable 
for an epithet. 


Perhaps the difficulty in distin- 


guishing between college classes 
—of which, in reality, but one ex- 
ists—caused him to forget that 
the High School is divided into 
four, each of which has a name 
of great length. : 

To rebutt the rest of his stun- 
ning exposition, I beg leave to 
submit the following in a style 
familiar to him: 


“Now, behold, all the mighty 
hosts of King David gathered to- 
gether to do battle against the five 
brave champions which the 10’s 
H.S. did send into the gym. Yea 
and there were they of class one, 
who were exceedingly green in 
college work; and they were true 
bulwarks of defense. And, lo! 
they of class two were also there 
in great numbers and also of class 
three, and verily they were all lift- 
ed up in pride and they boasted 
openly of deeds they had done. 
And their wives and children, yea, 
even their children’s children did 
cheer them on and did cry ex- 
ceedingly loud for they, too, were 
blood-thirsty, and they said: 
“Shoot it, papa,” and all manner 
of encouragiig things. But when 
it came to pass, they did blunder 
sadly; neither could they throw 
nor catch and it happened that 
they were sorely beaten and did 
grieve much for their lost honors. 

—H. 'S. 


Normal Notes 


Under the sway of Miss Binzel's 
rule 

The Training School now stands: 

Within its walls are critics wise, 

And trainers from all lands; 

And the pupils who are in those 
grades 

Have strong wills at their com- 
mand. 


Miss Binzel’s eyes are sharp and 
keen ; ; 

The critics are not slow; 

Trainers in fear and trembling 
stand, 

Forgetting all they know, 

When critic wise or principal 

Is looking at them so. 


Good Shoes 


Our shoes are made in factor- 
ies that are famous the country 


over for high-grade work. 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


Ind. Phone 184-D 
Bell Phone 183-Black 
Bell Phone, Residence, 157-Z 


Anderson & Garson 


PROVO'S 
Popular Photographers 


ARE NOT EXCELLED IN UTAH 


Studio: 32 West Center St. 


That Dollar 
How Far Will It Go 
9 


That’s the question you're most 
interested in. 


So were we when we bought 
our Fall and Winter stock. 


That’s why your dollar will 
bring you more quality, more 
style, more satisfaction HERE 
than in any other store in town. 


A comparison of goods and pri- 
ces will prove it. 


Geo. Passey & Co, 


“The Home of Good Goods ” 


And fellow trainers just from 
work 

Look in at the open door; 

They smile to see a strong man 
weak 

Who was never weak before. 

With sympathy ‘hey gaze at him 

Which makes him blush the more. 


Week in, week out, from morn 
till night, 

You can hear them sighing low; 

“T love to teach, but oh, you kids 

You make my head whirl so! 

And what is worse, I’ve plans ga- 
lore 

To keep me on the go!” 


They go on Sunday to the church 
_ To set their minds at rest. 

They do not hear a word that’s 
said, 

Although they do their best. 

For thoughts of plans to be com- 
posed, 

Their tired minds infest. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

On through the course they go. 

Each new day when their task is 
done, 

The less they think they know, 

For the ceaseless pranks of train- 
er lads 

Confuse their poor brains so. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, thou 
training hfe, 

Experience dearly bought. 

Thanks to Miss Binzel, critics, 
too, 

For the lessons you have taught. 

And thanks to impulse that last 
Fall 

The Training course I sought. 


ORIGINAL STORY. 
Third Grade. 


The King and the Poor Woman. 
There once lived a king who 
was very rich; of course, every 
king is rich. 
_ One day he was counting out 
his gold, when suddenly a great 
wind came and blew some of his 
money away. 
Then what could he do? His 
money was about all gone. 
When the money flew away 
there happened to be a poor little 
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We Now Handle the Baldwin Line of | 
Pianos by the car loads 


“Tone-sustaining, power and a tone 
that sings’ are the particular char- 
acteristics of the Baldwin Piano 
Which have endeared the same to 
the hearts of the greatest living 
musicians of the world. 


fe ae ee 


Barton & Blake Furniture Co. 


DO YOUR BANKING WITH 


Probo Commerrial & Sabings Bank 
CAPITAL $100.000 


C. FE. LOOSE, Vice-Pres 
J. A. BUTTLE, Asst. Cashier 


REED SMOOT, President 
J.T. FARRER, Cashier 


Corner Center and Academy Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


Farrer Bros. ® Co. 
The Leaders 


In Ladies’ Suits, Dresses and cloaks 


Its a Pleasure to Show Them 
29 to 33ACADEMY AVE 


girl standing at the palace gate 
begging, with her apron held out 
and the money flew into it. 
She ran home happy as happy. 
When she got there her mother 
_asked her where she got the mon- 
ey. ‘ 
The little girl told her all about 
it and the mother wondered what 
it meant. It filled the woman’s 
heart with sorrow but after while 
it was settled with the king that 
it would be allright to let her 
keep the money. 
After that, the king was happy 
because he had let the poor wom- 
an have the money. 


—Melba V. 


Miss Myrtle Kirkam, a former 
student, was a visitor in the 


school last week. 
+ > > 


’ Baird and Crosby, two more of 
our “Y” men, have entered for 


the second semester. 
+ > 


A social was given last Tues- 
day night in the Gym. under the 
direction of the Training School 


teachers. 
a 


‘Tuesday noon the Faculty had 
a match game of basketball. The 
Hawkins Five won over the John- 


sons by a score of 10 to 8. 
o > > 


It has been suggested that the 
daily newspapers be placed on 
the rack where students can read 
them before their contents are 


“cobwebbed.” 
+ > 


Mrs. Knight, our matron, has 
moved to Silver City. It is cer- 
tainly our loss, but the good wish- 
es of the girls accompany her to 


her new home. 
+ + > 


Prof. Eastmond’s latest recom- 
mendation is that Prot. Hinckley 
visit the milliners of Provo and 
secure a supply of ladies’ hats for 
the museum. Twenty years hence 
they will be a source of intense 
curiosity. 

o> > $ 


Prof. Nelson—In the following 
quotation, where should the ex- 
clamation mark come? “Tf the set- 
tler could develop an appetite for 
ground-dog, every quarter section 
could thus be made to support the 
settler, his wife and twelve chil- 
dren.” 

Day—It 
twelve. 


should come 


after . 
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Ho 


DEAL HAIR BAZAAR, 
115 N. Academy Ave. Provo, U. 
_ Switches, Puffs, Rolls, Etc. 


Fine Line of Jet Pins, Combs and Bandeaus 
Theatrical Costumes 


Take Care ~~ a : 


of your hair. To have it treated 


properly call up Bell Phone 133 


Red and make an engagement. 


Shampooing and Drying by 
the latest methods. 


20 per cent Discount on Wall Paper 


During February 
Maiben Glass & Paint Co. 


262 West Center 


Provo Steam Laundry 


3 Keep Clean 
ALL MODERN MACHINERY 
J. N. Gulick, Prop. 


Both Phones 377 WEST CENTER STREET - 


You Want Cash 


We Want Fruit and Produce 
Bring Yours to Us, and Get Cash. We are UTAH’S LARGEST HANDLERS 


The Wm. M. ROYLANCE CO. Prevo Utah 


Branches at Pleasant Grove, Springville, and Clearfield 


PIERCE, IVER JOHNSON ED'SON’ PHONOGRAPHS 
and SNELL BICYCLES and Records always in Stock 


RALPH ARCHBOLD 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 
Official Headquarters for B. Y. U. Gymnasium Goods 
Bell Phone 71 Red 168 West Center St. Provo Utah 


Quality 


Is the only feature of 
Merit 


in a 


Say Bovs !/ 
Bring Your Ladies to the 


“is, |GRIER CAFE 


For Up-to-date Meals 


(2 : ~ Milk Chocolates 
Meet Every Expectation 


30 to 60 cents Everywhere in the Pretty 
Red Packages 
SAY “STARTUP’S” ALWAYS 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS 


